Sweet flowers and fruits from fair Parnassus’ mouwat, 
And varied knowledge from rich Science’ fouat, 
We hither bring. 


ee 
FOR THE UBRARY MIRBOR, 
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By viving the following interesting story a place 
your paper you will oblage a friend. 
Yours, 
at 
ADELISA anv LEANDER. 


LUCY. 


BY RICHARD CUMBERLAND, ESQ. 

DELISA, possessed of beauty, fortune, rank, 
A. and every elegant accomplishment that 
cenius and edugation could bestow, was withat 
40 unsupportably capricious, that she seemed 
born to be the torment of every heart which 
suffered itself to be attracted by her charms. 
‘Though her cogietry was notorious to a proverb, 
Sus n were > he ‘ 
whom sive thought fit to practise them, had ever 
found resolution towesist their power. - 

Of all the victims of her vanity, Leander seem- 

» be that over whem « threw her chains 
with the greatest air of triut@pm ; he was indeed 
4 conquest to boast of ; for he had long and ob- 
stinately defended his heart, and, for a time, 
made as many reprisals upon the tender passions 
of her sex, as she Paised contributions upon his, 
Her bet tter star at length prevailed ! she beheld 
Leander at her feet, amd though her victory was 
at complished at the expense of more tender 
glances than she had ever bestowed upon the 
whole sex collectively, yet it was a victory which 
only piqued Adelisa to render his slavery the 
more intolerable, for the trouble it had cost her 
to reduce - to it. 

After she had trifled with him, and tortured 
hun in every way that her ingenious malice could 
devise, and made such public display-of her ty- 

ranny, as subjected him to the ridicule and con- 
tempt of all the men’ who had envied his success, 
and every woman who resented his neglect, Ad- 
elisa avowedly dismissed him as an object which 
coul id no longer furnish sport to her cruelty, and 
turned to other pursuits with a kind of indiffer- 
ence as to the choice of them which seemed te 
have no other guide but mere caprice. 

Leander was not w anting to himself in the ef- 
forts he now made to ult himself from her 
chains ; but it was in vain ; the hand of beauty 
had wrapped them too close ly about his heart, 
and love had rivetted them too securely for rea- 
son, pride, or even the strongest struggles of re- 
sehtment to throw them off ; he continaed to 
love, to hate, to execrate, and ‘aisle her. 

His first resolution was to exile himself from 
her sight ; this was a measure of absolute meces- 
sity, fi re he was not yet recovered enough to 
aside the chance of mfeeting her, amd he had 


) 
“< 


allurements, that very few, upon_ 














neither spirits nor inclination te start a fresh at- 
tachment by way of experiment upon her jeal- 
ousy. Fortune, however, befriended him in the 
very moment of despair, for no sooner was he 
out of her sight, than the ¢ 
found sexgethine wanting : 
miliar to her; that Leander, 
when , when lost was regtetted. - 

In vain she culled her numerous admirers for 
some one to replace him ; continually peevish 
and discontented, Adelisa became so intolerable 
to her lovers, ‘that there seemed to be a spirit 
conjuring up amongst them, which threatened 
her with a general desertion. 

What was to be dove ? Her danger was alarm- 
ing, it was eminent ; 
Leander. She informed herself of his haunts, and 
threw herself in the way of a rencontre ; but he 
avoided ber ; chance brou 


ad been so fa- 


apostacy. There was an anxiety under all this 
affected pleasantry, that she could not thorough- 
ly conceal, and he did not fail to discover: he 


instantly determined upon the very wisest meas- 


ure, which deliberation could have formed ; he { 
put himself apparently so much at his ease, ‘and 


counterfeited his 


deceive her. 


ardous, she had ever undertaken : she attempted 
to throw him off his guard by pretended pity for 
his past sufferings, and a promise of ander usage 
for the future. He denied that he had sufiered 
any thing, and assured her that he never failed 
to be amused by ‘her humours, which were per- 
fectly agreeable to him at all times, “ Then it 
is plain, replied she, that you never thougtrt of 
me as a wife ; for such humouts must be~insup- 
portable to.a husband.” “ Pardon me, cried 
Leander, if ever’ I should be betrayed into the 
idle act of marriage I must be in one of these 
very humours myself. Defend me from the dull 
uniformity of domestic life ! What can be so in- 
sipid as the same strain of nuptial harmony ever- 
lastingly repeated ¢ Whatever other varieties [ 
may then debar myself of, let me at least finda 
variety of whim in the woman I am to be fetter- 
ed to.” Upon my word, exclaimed Adelisa, 
you would almost persuade me that we were des- 
tined for each other.” This she accompanied 
with one of those lodks, in which she was most 
expert, and which was calculated at once to in- 
spire and betray sensibility : Leander, not yet 
so certain of his observations a to confide in 
them, seemed to receive this overture as a-rail- 
lery, and affecting a laugh, replied, * I do not 
think it is in the power of destiny hevself to de- 
termine either of us ; for if you was for one mo- 
ment in the humour to promise yourseltoume, I 
am certain in the next moment you wou! 
tract it; and if I was fool enough to believe 
you, I should well deserve tobe pan for my 
credulity. Hymen will never y ke .1s_ to-eac h 
other, nor to any body. elses 


the nalind to meke ey 


os 


lough despised | 


| ing 
i Credit you. 
} treatment of you, saa 


ing it, than b 
she determiimed to recal | 


ght them to an inter- | 
view, and she began by rallymg him for his | 


with: Adelina that she did mot 
1 ment, . 


in tormenting me ; e-* 








, of the litle faith I put in alls 


is my hand ; tis fit the 
from my .quarter, gtr? 


a5 soon as you P 


ettish Adelisa | 


ee ae if I ven ne you 
praia aon On , . a 
a podiewe he mn your 4 


rape 


and now I give you warning, 
it, it will be only from'the-con- 


all torment you more 
fying fei i” ‘Pay das 
‘and since my ak 


my promise ; 
if ever I do 
viction that I 


clared, cried 


past, I will stand to it ; but take notice, if I was ay 


not perfectly secure of being > I should = 
think sayoci in a flr way tu be phen te 
gious dupe in nature.” 
In this strafn of mutual raillery they roce 
ss to settle the most serious business of | 
and whilst neither gy venture 
ssion of their passion, 


on the other for a discovery i ae seb v 


j They now broke u 
} gayest sa since oe Ce d I 
part so well, as effectually to } 


She had-now a new task upon ‘her | 
. hands, and the hardest, as welt at the mast haz- 


offered to make pe sence Fs 


sane time 2 Urea 
the peri of its taking” 

I gain, said she, in that'ca 
tune, when I shall havea jo 
session of the whole?” * 


cried Leander, giving loose eo t 


be could no longer 


piness, my life itself is yours” Sos 
cought her im his arms, presse her Gag 
his embrace, and hastily departed. 

Ri. sooner was he out of her sight than 

an to expostulate with hintself upon his i 
cheba in the ecstacy of one unguardes 
ment he had blasted all his schemes, and b 
posing his weakness armed her with fre 
gines to torment him. In these 
passed the remainder of the night 
strove to find some justification for h 
could not form his mind to belteye- 
der looks she had bestowed upon him were a 
other than an experiment upon: his heart “4 


throw him from his guard and re-establish baw. : 
tyranny. 


With these impressions he presented hin 
at her door next morning and was imemediate 
admitted ; Adeélisa was along, and Leande im- J 
mediately began by saying to pe « isk w4 
come to receiye at your | pais yunishie 
which aman who caamot ke 
richly. deserves ; I surrender 1 
I expect you will exert’ yout. 


«a = 
i 


cannot give-a stab. to. 


ing your own nmnage, ae 
part, and is too deepl 


pr te ype to.¢ 





Sch 6, oh 
Ca%nmict _ 


me % . og te be : ed. 
-_ ythe fidor,"and after a pause withot 


uty notice of Leander, and as if she had Beep | 


e ' _~ talking to herself ina soliloquy repeated ima mur- | 


nuring tone, ~ Well, well, ‘tis allover, but no | 


roatter.” “ For the love of Heaven, cried Le- 
ander in alarm, what is all over ?” 
is most delightful to woman, she replied ; all 
the luxury which the vanity of my sex enjoys in 
tormenting yours. 
projects of revenge had I contrived to punish 
your pretended indifference, and depend upon it 
/ would have executed them to. the utmost rig- 
our of the law of retaliation, had ‘you not if ene 
moment disarnrcd me. of my malice by a fair 
confession of yougylove. Believe me, Leander, I 
never was a coqgtiette but» in self defence ;  sin- 


« All that 7 


Oh Leander, what charming | 


+ 


Wiographical. 
4S... eid | 


ALFRED THE GREAT, 


The youngest son of Ethelwolf, king of the west 
Saxons, was born at Wantnage, in Berkshire, A. 
PD. 349. ~ His father sent him to Rome, when he 
was but five years old, where the anointed 
him with the royal unction. Ethelwolf died in 


| 858, leaving his dominions to Ethelbald and Eth- 


} elbert, and his 


personal estate to his younger 


isons, Ethelred and Alfred. Ethelbald did not 


} long survive 
Ethelbert ; but 
i to Ethelzed, who employed Alfred as his prime |} 


cerity is my natural character : but how should. 


a woman of any attractions be safe in such a 
character, when the whole circle of fashion a- 
bounds with artificial coxcombs, pretenders to 
‘sentiment and _professors of seduction? When 
the whole world is m’* arms against innocence, 
what is to beecme of the naked children of na- 
ture, if experience does not teach them the art 


of defence? If 1 have employed this art more’ 


particalarly against you than others, why have i 
so done, but because I had more to apprehend 
feom your insincerity than any other person’s, 
amd proportioned my defences te my danger ? 
Between you and me, Leander, it has been more 
a contest of cunning than an affair of honor, and 

- #f you will call your own conduct into fair review, 
trust me you will find little reason to complain of 
mine. Naturally disposed to favour your atten- 
tioms more than any other man’s, it particularly 
beloved me to guard myself against propensities 
at once so pleasing and so suspirious. 

Let this suffice 1g justification of what is past ; 
it now remains that [ should explain to you the 
system I have laid down for the time to come : 
if ever I assume the character of a wife, I devote 
myself to all its duties ; I bid farewel at once to 
all the vanities, the petulancies, the coquetries of 
what is‘falsely called a life of pleasure ; the 
whole system must undergo a revolution, and be 
administered upon other. principles and to other 

rp : I know the world too well to commit 
myself to it, when I have more than my own 
conscience to account to, when I have not only 
truths but the similitudes cf truths to study ; sus- 
picions, jealougies, appearances to provide against ; 

am ager singly responsible on the 
0f example also ; it is not 

7 é ibli¢ dispiay of an affluent for- 
tune, in dress, equipage, entertainments, nor even 
- in the fame of ‘splendid charities my pleasures 
« will be found ; they will center in dcmestic 

occupations ; in cultivating nature and the sons 
of mature, in benefitting the tenants and jaborers 
of the soil chat supplies us with the means of be- 
ing usefal; in living happily with my neighbors, 
in availing myself of those numberiess opportu- 
nities, which a residence in the country affords 
of releymg the untold distresses of those, who 
sutier im seeret, arid are too humble or perhaps 
too proud to “sk,” 

Here the efirap 
silence, but breaking forth imto transports of love and 
admiration, gave aturm to the conversation, which it 
is DO Obh@Pwise interesting to reiate, than as it proved 
thé prelude to an union, which speedily took place, 

the fondest and 


* 


d:-Leander could no longer keep 


| the Danes in 871. 


| kingdom : after several engagements with the | 


father, and was succeeded by 
dying in 866, left the throne 


Ethelred 


minister and general of his armies. 


died of a wound received in an engagement with | 
Alfred now found himself, | 


at the age of 22, in possession of a distracted 


i Danes, his followers were so dispirited that he 


i} 


























| 


soon found himself unable to make head against 
the invaders ; wherefore, laying aside the en- 


signs of royalty, he concealed himself inthe cot- | 


tage of one of bis herdsmen. One 


day, as he 


sat by the fire side trimming his bows and ar- f 


rows, his hostess left in his care some cakes, 


_which were placed on the hearth to be baked : 


Alfred, however, was so- intent upon his employ- 


ment as to suffer the cakes to be burned ; and {f- 


when the woman returned, she scolded him hear- 


though he could net take the trouble of lookin 
after them.” 


of Athelney, in Somersetshire, with a few follow- 


the Dane, # Appledore, in Devonshire, and had 
taken the magic standard. On this, Alfred dis- 
guised himself as a harper, and went into the 


was admitted to play before the chiefs : vbtain- 
ing an exact knowledge of their state, he direct- 
ed his nobles to collect their vassals, and meet 
him at Selwood, in Wiltshire, which was done so 
secretly that the Danes were surprised at Ed- 
dington, and completely defeated. After fifty 
six battles by land and sea, in all of which he 
was personally engaged, he at length secured the 
peace of his dommions, and struck terror into his 
enemies. He was also a reformer of laws and 
manners; and the promoter of learning. 
composed a body of statutes, instituted the trial 
by jury, and divided the kingdom imto shires and 
tithings. He also formed « parliament, which 
met in Londen twice a year. He died m 901, 
aged 53. 


‘ FRIENDSHIP. 

When I see leaves drop .from the trees, in the 
beginning of Autunin, just such, think I, is the 
friendship of the world. ‘Whilst the sap of main- 
tenance lasts, my friends ‘swarm m abundance ; 
but iz the winter, of my need, they leave me 
Haked. He is a happy man that hatha true 
friend at his rieed ; but he is more truly happy 
that hath no need of his friend, 





Coquetry is a snare laid for cunning, and prad- 


ery one'spread (gr simplicity, 








| fies a 
tily, saying “He could eat the cakes fast enough, | being chemically prepared, and kept folly day: 
& }| in a glass, will shew all the : 
He afterwards retired to the isle | S a ee 
' # lamp dies with the p 
ers, and there feceived information that Odun, } 


earl of Devon, had obtained a great victory over | 


j transferring them 
enemy's camp, where he roved at liberty, and }| drawing blood from one and applying it to the 


i other. 


He | 








whose teols are for 


he ee 


ATMENTISHMENT. 
EE 
The following was stuck up at Charleston, S.C. by « 
German who had lost his horse. 
HE is run auay agin mine littel plack horse | 


Fite him two tays in mittle op te nite—He stumps 


as te Deufil vas in it un he trows me town—I 
have not sich fall smee pefore I vas pornt. 

I pye him hop un Jacob Shintle Clymer. 

It have five vite feet pefore—mit von plack 
snip on his nosee——-Von eye vill look plue like 
glass—He ish pranded mit John Keisler Stanger 
on his pehind site py: his dail. 

Whoever vill take up the said horse and pring 
him to me—top on my house near Congaree— 
shall pay me two Tollars revard un if dey 
vill not pring me mine horse agen—l vill put te 
law in force ginst all te peeples. 3 


| aaa pie ee 
FOLLIES OF THE LEARNED.’ 


To any one conversant with the human min¢ 
it is no matter of astonishment how often ex- 
tremes are seen to meet, and learning and folly, 
in the words of the logicians, become almost 


controvertible terms: Whe would have expect- 


j ed to have found in so learned @ man. as Ernest: 


Burgrawing> a disciple of Paracelsus, a weakness 
which would have di am ideot ? This writ- 
er has published @ discourse, in which he speci- 
lamp tobe made of man’s blood, which 


accidents of his lite. 
But what is most wonderful, he adds, that the 
arty, cum homine perit ¢t 
aifp and the man from whom the 

gether. The samean~ 


7 rs “eee ri “ae 


evancscit : the | 
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om the possid y © 
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from a man to a beast, by 


This traasference of diserders it has been 
attempted to revive in moderm times : indepen- 
dent of the folly, there was too much unnatural 
cruelty in the design to have desired its success, | 


+h seeeb aha tp ias-f-fe- ms —_$§ 
Origin of the English Pillory. 


The jurisprudence of Italy has been deservedly 
praised. The English have borrowed from it 
what relates to the punishment of the pillory, 
but improving upon the plan, have extended it. 
beyond its ongimal design. At Padua, in Italy, 
they have a stune, called the stone of turpitude, 
near the senate house, where spendthrifts, and 
such as disclaim their debts, sit with their backs 
bare, that this example of disgrace may deter 
others from incurring vain expenses, or borrowing 
more than they can pay. The reader need not 
be told, that the old Civilians appointed guar- 


.dians to a man convicted of any notorious act of 


prodigality, in the same manner as if he was an 
infant ; and even by the commen law of this 
kingdom, as it now stands, the family of a spend- 
thrift has a right to petition the chancellor to 
put guardians over him, and there is no doubt 
but the learned president of that court of equity 
would be puzzled how to dismiss the cause. 
— oa he 

Nothing is to be expeeted from the workmat 

ever tebe sought. 
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"+. Glory to Gop the Lana be sung— 
+ &s with a trump, let every tongue, 


A HYMN. 
=e. 
The powerful king of heav’n and earth, 
Who gave the whole creation. birth, 
For us left his high throne, 
T’ appease th’ eternal FATHER's. wrath, 


Destroy our foes, amd savefrom death, 
He put our nature on. 


Was of the virgin Maay born, 

Hark |! Angels ‘hail the blissfal morn, 
And sing saryatron’s GOD. 

Glory to him who fills the sky, 

Peace, and good will to men they cry,, 
And spread the news abroad. 


The eyer-during truths he taught, 

Ch’ amazing miracles he wrought, 
Prov’d his divinity 5 

Yet midst this blaze of noontide light, 

The Jews were sunk im @@nfold night, 
And nail’@& him to the tree ' 


There *gainst him rag’d the powers of hell, 
JEHOVAH’s vengeance on him fell, 

And sin’s enormous load! 
Crush’d by th’ intolerable weight 
Qf woe unutterably great; . 

He dy?d,.as dies.a GoD! 


Heav’n, earth, and hell, were wonder'struck! * 


The dead their tombs asunder broke, 
And did astonish’d rise ! 
Convulsions shooléthis vast terrene,. 
Creation shudder’@ at the scene, 
And midnight vei’d the skies '" 


But see, he rises from the dead ! 
His SIRE’s full glories round him spread, 
Oh, how sublime the scene’ hie 
Wide ope the everlasting gates, 
All heav’n adoring on him waits, 
And shouts him welcome in.‘ ” 


All hail, exalted worthy lamb ! 

How wonderful is thy great name !¢ 
Creation’s highest boast ! 

Thy works of love, oh, how divine ! 

With what effulgency they shine ! 
We’re in amazemient lost ! 


Lo, principalities are spoil’d ! 

And all the powers of darkness foil’d ! 
Demotish’dig death’s sting ! 

Whose sceptre dash’d in pieces lie’, 

And crush’d the roaring lion dies, 


By thee, thou GOD-LIKE KING ! 


A With love let 
; every bosom hound, 


And the whole universe around, 
Awake in songs of praise ; 


ae; Le 
4 ne * 


APOSTROPHE TO IDLENESS. 


The spiro 
sya ia | 
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“ TIME IS SHORT.” 


———— 


AS time then is not only short. and uncertain, but 
precious in the highest degree, how diligently shoulda 
be improved ? How weighty and powerful the incen- 
tives thereto ! It is by the virtuous improvement of 
time that health is maintained, that honest wealth is 
gotten, that the'mind is endowed with durable riches, 


-_ 


that character is.established, and above all a good con- 


science secured; all these depend ow the diligent mm» 


provement of time. Again, on health depends every 


earthly enjoyment. On wealth, the godlike power of 
relieving the necessitous. Ona cultivated and well 
stored mind, our usefulness to our fellow men in vari- 
ous ways ; on character, the confidence of mankind ; 
and on a good conscience, the high approbation of 
heaven, and that culm sunshine of the soul, which 
nothing can give or take uway- How immense then is 
the sacrifee which involves all these fand such is the 
sacrifice of time ! For idleness is themother of vice ; 
the murderer of health, an impassible barrier in the 
way to wealth ; her touch is a hermetical seal upon 
all the inlets to knowledge ; like an air pump she col- 
lapses ali the powers of the soul, isthe highway robber 
of a good name, the death of happiness here, and the 
death of the hope of it hereafter. Ss. 


DILETTANTIE. 


En Spon’s voyages is the following curious relation. 

“ VAILLANT, an indefatigable collector of med- 
als, who was accustomed to assert, whit some of our 
antiquaries eveti assert at this day, that he could judge 
of the antiquity of a medal, or old coin, by its taste, 
on his voyage from the Levant was pursued by a cor- 
sair, and in danger of being boarded. Fearful of los- 
ing the fruits cf his industry, hé Swaliowed twenty 
gold medals ; but apprehension, as usual, over rating 
us danger, the ship escaped by the springing up of the 
wind, and Vaillant, with his medals in his belly, came 
safe to land. He applied to the physicians, who ad- 
vised purgations and’ vomits, but he chose neither. 
| At length he applied to his friend Dufour, a celebrat- 
ed physician. aud antiquary. Dufour, learning the 
value of the medals, instantly bid for them, paid down 
the money on the spot, and was bound to recover 
them at his own cost. Whether he proceeded by 
purgations or vomits it is uncertain, but.it is related 
that he recovered them, to the no smal! pleasure of huis 
friend; and the boundless joy of hunseil. 


—aeieist. ha = 


Idleness, thou bane of every estimahie quality, thou 
pander to every vice! in what colours of infamy 








oughtest thou to be painted, and how dangerous ts it 
to indulge thy caresses! “Beneath thy enervating 
blandishmeuts every corruption springs up, and every) 
virtue is obscured. It 1s theu that sinkest the loye of 
honorable performance in the bed of inglorious ease, | 


It is thou that holdest out, the oblivious draught >| 


what duty calls to perform, and when once thy cup 
is tasted to intoxication, farewel repcy Beye of tase, 
farewel every wish for distinction, __, in thy fet- 
ters, talents, whether natural or acquired, are useless ; 
and even the brightest virtues become tainted by fol- 
ly, or contaminated by perverse passions. I haye 
seeh proud lords of nature stoop to thy bewitchings, 
a ‘Srey encumbered the very earth on which they 
well, 


Porrsmouts, March 5, 1808. 
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The Eprror tenders his acknowledgements\, 


the Ladies and Gentlemen of Portsmouth and its vi- 


-rinity, for their liberal encouragement, and with pleas- 
_ure informs them, that within the course of a few days 
‘nearly one hundred names have been added to the List. 


ai — 

*,* Gentlemen holding subscriptions for the 
« Literary Mirror” would do the Fditor a par- 
ticular favor in forwarding them as soon as. pos- 
sible to his office at Portsmouth. 

—_—_—_——— 


DISTRESSING EVENTS. 


On the 30th Jan. the dwelling house of D..Sayre 
Esq. of Canton, (N. Y.) was entirely consumed by 


Fire—together with all its contents, and four of bis 
children. 
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On the 28th ult. a three story building, owned by 
Mr. Joseph Hoyt, together with a boatbuilder’s shop, 
was consumed by fire in Newburyport. The. sui- 
ferers were Mr. Wm. Woodman, boat builder, Mr. 
John Rollins, grocer, Mr. James Welch, and Messrs. 
‘Gale and Brown, joiners: The loss of Mr. Rollins is 


said to be upwards of 1500 dollars ; that of the oth- 
ers we have not learnt. 


MARRIED 


At Berwick—Tristram GiumMan, 589. to Miss 
Satty Haccens. i 


In this town, Mr. Michael Tucker to Miss Betsey 
Moses. 


* - this town, Mr. Joseph §, March to Miss Abigaii 
a, 


Mr. Joseph White to Miss Ruth A. Yeaton, both 


of Newcastle. 


In Newburyport, Mr, James Johnson to Miss Char- 
lotte Adams. | 
At Penobscot, Mr. David Jones.to Miss Betsey 
Burgiss. . Mr. Joseph W. Johnson of Bluehill, te Miss 
Sally GrinHe of Penobscot. Mr. Moore of Surry, to 
Miss Betsev Connor, Mr. John Hawes to Miss Bet- 
sey Blodget. Mr, Aaron Bridges to Miss Polly Bood- 
en. Mr. Ben). Lunt, jr. tae Miss Eliza Trish. Mr. 
John Burgoyne of Castine, to Miss Rachel Dobby. 
Mr. Ames Perkins to Miss Ruth Wardwell. Mr. Ru- 
fus Booden to Miss Mehitable Rea. Mr. David Var- 
num to Miss Cynthia Rea. Mr. Levi Doe to Miss 


Naomi Freeman. Good encouragement for gitls to 
go to the eastward, Bes 


Mosely. 
In Andover, Mr. ‘Isaac Abbot, to. Miss Charlotte 


Houghton. ae 


DIED * 

At sea, Capt. Sanmel Moore of this teven 
of the brig Alert. In a sevére- gale ef wind’ hi 
washed overboard, ' ry 
Tn this town, a child of Mr. . ear 

Mrs: Daily, at the alms hous@-°  ™ 
rg yey 

mn Augusta, Mr, & 
In Kennebunk, Mr. Tobias 
In Wilmington, N. C. Mr, 


a 








and oniy lived to disgrace themselves, and to | 
he a burden to the c ity. Salis 


| tor of naval stores and provisions, 
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In Saiem, Capt. Thomas Russel, to Miss Nancy - 
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“The rich flewers of Fancy with Genius eytwin’d, 
/ Form a bouquet of sweets for the classical mind.” 


8 SP ESS S— 


Ture MILLER’s MAID. 
A TALE. 


ff 


BY ROBERT BLOOMPIELD. 
Rete ‘ 
NEAR the high road, upon a winding stream, 
An honest Miller rose to wealth and fame : 
The noblest virtues cheer’d his lengthen’d days, 
Aad all the country etho’d with his praise : 
His wife, the doctress of the neighb’ring poor, 
Drew constant pray’rs and blessings round his door. 
One sumimer’s night (the hour of rest was come) 
Da>kness unusual overspread their home ; 
A.chitlimg blast was felt: the foremost cloud 
Sprinkled the bubling pool ; and thunder loud, 
Though distant yet, menac’d the country round, 
And fill’d the heavens with ics solemn sound. 
Who can retire to rest when tempests lower ? 
Nor wait the issue of the coming hour ? 
~Pioekly resignh’c she sat, in anxious pain ; 
He iili’d his pipe, and listen’d to the rain 
‘That batter’d furiously their strong abode, 
Rear’d in the dam, and lash’d the pebbled road ; 
When, mingling with the sto-n, confus’d and wild, 
They heard, or thought they heard, a screaming cap : 
‘The voice approach’d ; and ’midstthe thunder’s roar, 
Now loudly begg'd for metcy at the doer. 
Mracy was thére : the Miller heard the call s 
His door he open’d ; when a sudden squall 
Drove in a wretched gis! ; who weeping stood, 
Whilst the cold rain dripp’d from her in a floed. 
With kind officiousness the tender dame 
Rous’d up the dying embers to a flame ; 
Pry clothes procur’d, and cheer’d her shiv’ring guest, 
And sooth’d the sorrows of her infant breast. 
But as she stript her shoulders, lilly white, 
What marks of cruel usage shock’d their sight! 
Weals, and blue wounds, most piteous to behold, 
Upon a child yet scarcely ten years old. 
The Miter felt his indignation rise ; 
Yet, as the weary stranger clos’d her’eyas, 
And seem’d fatigu’d beyond her strength gnd years, 
* Sleep, child,’ he said, ‘and wipe away ‘your tears.’ 
They watch’d her slumbers till the storm was done ; 
When thus the generous man again begun : 
‘ See, fluttring sighs that rise against her will, 
And agitating dreams disturb her still ! 
Dame, we should know before we go to rest, 
Whence Comes this girl, and ow she came distrest : 
Wakeher and ask, for she is sorely bruis’d ; 
i jong to know by whom she’s thus misusid; 
@hild, what’s your name ? how came you in the storm ? 
Haye you uo home to kegp you dry and warm ? 
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“Who gave you all these'wounds your shoulders show ? 


Where are your parent ? Whither would you go? 
The stranger, bursting into tears, look’d pale, 

And this the purport of her artless tale : 

‘Lhave no parents ; and no friends beside : 

I well remember when my mother died : 

My brother cried: and so did I that day ; 

We had no father ; he was sonc. away : 

That night we left our home, new clothes to wear ; , 

The workhouse found them ; we were ca@fried there. 

We lov’d each other dearly, when we met 

We always shar’d what triles we could get : 

But George was older by a year than me ; 

He parted from me aud was sent to sea. 

“ Good bye, dear Pheebe,” the poor fellow said ; 

Perhaps he’ll come again ; perhaps he’s dead. 

When I grew strong enough I went to place, 

My mistress had a sour, ill natur’d face ; 

And though Pwve been so often beat and chid, 

I strove to please her, Sir; indeed J did. 

Weary and spiritiess to bed I crept, 

And always crie@t night before I slept. 

This morning I ed ; and I bore 

A cruel beating, worse than all before. 

Unknown to all'the house I ran away, 

And thus far travell’d through the sultry day ; 

And O don’t send me back! I dare not go.’ 

* I send you back !’ the Miller cried, ‘ no, no !’ 

The appeals of Wretchedness had weight with him, 

And Sympathy would warm hii every limb; 

He mutter’d, glorying in the work begun, 

‘ Well done my little wench ; ’twas nobly done '” 

Then said, with looks more cheering than the fire, 

And feelings suclf as pity can inspire, 1 

‘ My house has childless been this many a year ; 

While you deserve it you shall tarry here.” 

The orphan mark’d the ardour of his eye, 

Bless’d his kind words, and thank’d him with asigh. 

Thus was the sacred compact doubly seal’'d ; 

Thus were her spirits rais’d, Her bruises heal’d : 

Thankful, and cheerful too, no more afraid, 

Thus little Phoebe was the Miller’s Maid. 

Grateful they found her ; patient of controul ; 

A most bewitching gentleness of soul, 

Made pleasure of what work she had to de: 

She grew in stature, and in beauty too. 


(To be continued. 
——__——————— 


Anecdotes, 


Genuine Bull. 


A gentleman in Cork, of great taste, lately fitted up 
« house in a style of great elegance. 
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On shewing it, . 


however, to a friend, the latter objected to the ‘thin- 


mess of the partitions Which divided the rooms from 
each other, observing that all that was said in one 
room might be over m the next. To this the 
owner replied, that he would immediately try the va- 
lidity of the objection, by" experiment which could 
notTail. He actordingly called his servant Patrick, 
and directed him to go into the next room, to care- 
fully shut the deors, and then listen in order to ascer- 
tain if he could distinguish any words spoken in the 


room where his master remained. When the tas- 


ter thought that Pat was properly stationed ine 
mediately called out to bite bo iy—** Do ad, ee 


me ?” Pat imimediately answered ‘as loudly, “ NO 


Od 


| Johnson, was very sé 


| ing bulls. A young gentleman w 


| glass. 


| things are very dark at present.” 
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Seinen m —— ” om ” m Die ” : , ' 
A gentleman hearing of the great i Tearning of D;. 

ot solicitous to. see him, soon after ‘ne 
the Doetde 4 One 


was gratified by at introd 

day returning fom a rae he had made him, was ask- 
ed by one 0 friends how he was pleased with tlc 
Doctor ; he replied, “ that much amusement and ed- 


ification could be received from his couversations, yer 


he was one of those persons that would be received in 


heaven that a dog would ‘fot live with upon earth.” 
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A gentleman being twitted by a friend, on having 
martied a fat lady, instantly answered, 

’Tis true, I chose her like old plate, 
Not for the fashion, but the weight, 
a cena “? 

We are too jealous of the honour of one country to 
suffer Ireland to boast a perpetual superiority in mak- 
ing the quarter 
deck of a ship in Jamaica, was desired to take a tele- 
scope and give his opinion of some. vessel then in sight. 
After in vain endeavoring to find a focus suitable to 
his eye, exclaimed, “ Oh,’ I wish Thad my father’s 
” ‘And what then,” said a bye stauder, “ Why 
faith, replied the exclaimant, the parish church was 
full three miles from mv father’s house, yet through 
his glass I have looked at m, and. look it, till I 
have brought it so near that I have aby heard 
the clock strike.” | eng 

A Bookseller of Newyork, informs the gentleme:; 


| of the law, that all the perce books, owt of print, may 
be had by applying at Wis’ sore: 


“ One thing is clear,” says an Trish print, “ that al; 
Lawes on pleading. 


This Day Published, t 


THOMAS & TAPPAN, 


| And far sale at their Bookstore, No. 1, Sheufe's wit 


ings, Market street, by I. Thomas, jr. Worcester, 
Mass. and the principal booksellers throug h- 
out the United States, 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE. ON 


| PLEADING rn CIVIL ACTIONS 


BY EDWARD LAWES, OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 
First American from the first London edition. 
Extract from the London Monthly Revieay te 
jor April 1807. 

“In this treatise, we meet with that successful arranges 
ment, and perspicuity of statement, which constitutc ee 
chief merit of performances of this kind ; while many 
servations and hints are there given, which will excite the 
curiosity and stimulate the researches of the attentive 
and diligent student. The addition of the specimens of 
the different periods was a happy idea, and will much 
assist the attainment of liberal and enlarged views of 
whatis here termed a science, but which we think is more 
an art; we mean pleading.” 


Subscribers to the above are desired to cal] and re- 
ceive their books. Feb. 13. 
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